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**  The  royal  Banner,  and  all  Quality, 

Pride,  Pomp,  and  Circumftance  of  glorious  War, 

<s  Farewell :  for  S— - — ’s  Occupation’s  gone.’9 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

>  »' 

LORD  T— - Y,  &Pt. 

»  ■  ...  •  ,  '  ,  -  --  -  ^  A  ?"n  1 

?O#0tPHT  has  been  an  obfervation  in  all 
1  <2  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  that 
!ml)564(jh(  heroes  were  as  remarkable  for 
their  humanity  and  compaffion,  as  they 
were  for  their  condud  and  bravery ;  and 
that  the  fame  fpirit  which  prompted  them 
in  the  field  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  from 
others,  by  ads  of  intrepidity  and  valour* 
made  them,  when  the  rage  of  battle 
ceafed,  the  firft  to  pity,  firft  to  relieve, 
firft  to  fhew  all  ads  of  tendernefs  and  be¬ 
nevolence,  to  thofe  whom  the  fortune  of 
war  had  undone ;  and  on  all  occalions 
have  been  remarked  for  fuch  a  particular 
tendernefs  of  foul  for  the  unhappy,  as 
none  but  thofe  great  fpirits,  none  but 
heroes,  could  either  feel  or  fhew. 


As  this  is  a  letter  of  confolation  to  a 
difir  effed  nobleman,  and  printed  to  ex¬ 
culpate 


iv  D  E  D  I  C  AT  I  O  N. 

.  .«  «*;  ^  v*  .  ..  i  - 

culpate  him  to  the  world,  I  thought 
none  fo  proper  as  a  hero  to  introduce  it 
to  the  publics  to  finifti  whofe  character, 
in  the  true  fenfb  of  the  word,  the  virtues 

of  the  head  as  well  as  of  the  heart  are  re- 

'  * 

quired.  A  man  indeed  mud  have  been 
very  blind,  and  had  very  little  difcern- 
ment.  if,  on  fuch  a  fearch,  he  had  not 
immediately  fixed  on  your  Lordfhip, 
whofe  fuperior  abilities  of  mind  to  the  reft 
of  the  world,  joined  to  a  remarkable 
bravery,  £hew  at  once,  the  hero,  whofe 
head  can  plan  and  heart  execute,  what¬ 
ever  human  nature  can  atQhieve. 

•  * 

To  you,  therefore,  I  thought  mod 
proper  to  dedicate  the  following  letter  to 
that  unfortunate  nobleman,  whofe  re¬ 
markable  attachment  to  your  native 
country,  and  whofe  intrigues  and  art  to 
raife  you  to  the  firft  place  in  command, 
already  firft  ip  merit,  mud  ever,  I  am 
confcious,  be  remembered  with  gratitude  [ 
and  excite  your  pity,  for  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  circumftances  he  is  now  fallen  into. 

Itt 


DEDICATION.  v 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  Fenelon,  whole  abilities  in  politics  and 
government  were  unqueftionable,  “  that 
a  Minilter  who  would  be  well  ferved, 
mud  fearch  diligently  for  fuch  men  as 
were  belt  qualified  to  be  employed; 
and  try  to  perfuade,  by  entreaties,  fuch 
great  men  to  take  the  firlt  command, 
whofe  talents  he  is  allured  of.  For  as 
fuch  perfons  intentions  are  only  to  ferve 
their  country,  as  they  know  the  difficul¬ 
ties  and  pains  attending  the  execution  of 
great  and  important  fchemes,  or  perform-' 
ing  any  thing  praife-worthy  and  glorious, 
and  as  their  conduit  is  quite  diiinterefted, 
they  Ihould,  in  his  opinion,  be  fought 
after,  intreated,  and  folicited  to  undertake 
what  others,  lefs  qualified,  are  foliciting 
to  obtain  :  for  thefe  extraordinary  men, 
continues  he,  confcious  of  their  own 
merit,  know  how  much  better  they 
could  execute  any  defigns  of  Hate,  had 
they  the  direction  of  them  :  and  are  fuf~ 
ficiently  revenged  on  thofe  who  do  not 
endeavour  to  employ  them,  by  obferving 

and 


vi  DEDICATION. 

and  expoiing  the  faults  committed  by 
thofe  of  inferior  talents*  who  happen  to 
be  employed,  and  {hewing  how  diffe¬ 
rently  they  might  have  been  executed  by 
thofe  whofe  genius  was  equal  to  all  a  na¬ 
tion  could  require.” 

We  live  in  expectation  of  feeing  that 
time,  when  the  firft  man  in  abilities, 
fhall  be  the  firft  man  in  military  power  : 
And  nothing  undertaken  without  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  him  who  can  belt  direCl  all  mili¬ 
tary  operations,  and  fhould  I  have  faid, 
was  equal  in  civil  negotiations,  I  fhould 
do  no  more  than  juftice  to  your  Lordfhip’s 
cxtenfive  genius  and  abilities. 

That  I  may  be  one  of  thofe  who  may 
live  to  fee  that  day,  is  the  hearty  and 
fincere  wifh,  for  the  good  of  the  nation, 
of, 

My  Lord, 

Your  unknown 
Mod:  obedient  humble  Servant, 

The  Authok, 


(  vii) 


THE 


R  E  F  A  C  E. 


the  author  makes  no  doubt  of  the 
following  performance  falling  into 
the  bands  of  every  military  gentleman  in 
his  Majefys  fervice  ;  and  confi dering  the 
nature  of  the  fubjedl,  and  who  is  the  ob~ 
jetf  of  it,  that  many  will  rajhly  condemn 
him  before  they  have  read  him .  He  begs 

leave  to  tell  them  it  was  the  faying  of  the 
great  Owen  Feltham,  a  jufly  admired 
Writer ,  above  a  century  ago,  that,  “to 
?c  cenfure  a  book  in  the  middle  of  it,  u 
**  to  give  the  judgment  a  poffibility  of 
u  erring."  Tike  author  leaves  it  then  to 


(  viit  ) 

v  .  i 

their  own  donfideration  how  much  that, 
pojjihility  muft  be  mcreafed \  if  they  cen~ 
fure  any  thing  before  they  have  began  i® 
ferufe  it  at  alb 


A 

CONSOLATORY  LETTER 

T  O  A 

NOBLE  LORD. 


MHMHERE  are  few  misfortunes 

rT1  , 

^  1  ^  can  befall  a  man  in  the  world 

^|iat  may  not  kear  v/nij  pa„ 

tience,  provided  lie  lias  philofophy  e- 
nough  to  fuggeft  to  himfelf  the  reafons,  • 
Others  can  eafily  fee,  for  ieffening  his  un- 
eafinefs,  and  adminiftring  comfort  to 
him  ^  and  reflecting  how  much  worfe 
things  might  have  happened,  and  what 
caufes  he  has  (till  remaining  for  happi^ 
nefs  and  contentment  :  Perfons  being 
feldorn,  if  ever,  fo  unfortunate*  but  that 

they  have  many  bleffings  left ,  many  re- 

B  re- 


<  2  ) 

fources,  and  even  many  caufes  of  plea- 
lure  and  fatisfadtion,  which  they,  in  the 
height  of  their  grief,  and  in  the  firft  mo¬ 
ments  of  defpair,  are,  on  any  great  and 
heavy  misfortune,  too  apt  to  overlook. 
It  is  the  part  of  a  friend,  on  thefe  occa- 
fions,  to  be  ready  to  fupport,  ready  to 
confole,  ready  to  make  the  unhappy  re- 
fled!,  that  their  calamity  is  not  fo  fevere 
as  they  imagine  ;  to  make  them  recolledl 
the  many  reafons  they  have,  not  to  give 
way  to  defpair ;  remind  them  of  what¬ 
ever  happinefs  is  ftill  left  %  mention  to 
them  every  circumftance  in  their  favour  ; 
and  by  thefe,  and  fuch  like  means  and 
arguments,  adminifter  relief,  prevent 
their  defpondence,  alleviate  their  for  row, 
and  refcue  them,  by  degrees,  from  what 
would,  otherwife,  have  been  too  powerful 
for  them,  unfupported,  to  have  fuftained. 

It  is  in  this  friendly  manner,  I  muft 
beg  leave  of  your  Lordfhip  to  extenuate 

a 


a  misfortune  I  cannot  abfolutely  remove  ; 
and  prevent  that  defpair,  fo  great  a  mor¬ 
tification,  fo  heavy  a  blow,  might  occa- 
fion,  if  not  timely  oppofed. 

Solomon,  in  his  proverbs,  hath  told  us, 
that  “there  is  a  time  to  get,  and  a  time  to 
lofe;  a  time  to  kill,  a  time  to  die;  a  time 
of  war,  and  a  time  of  peace;  a  time  to 
keep,  and  a  time  to  caft  away/’  My  Lord, 
to  be  fure  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
in  the  affair  of  Minden,  that  there  was 
“  a  time  fo  get”—  up  to  the  enemy  :  But 
it  muft  alfo  be  allowed,  that  there  was 
“  a  time  to  lofe  ”  —  that  opportunity. 
And  if  the  Prince  was  fo  dull  as  to  fend 
fuch  orders  for  your  advancing,  as  the 
vanity  of  narrow  capacities  (the  com¬ 
mon  herd  of  people!)  might  think  in¬ 
telligible;  hut  which,  to  one  of  your 
Lordfhip's  deeper  judgment  and  pene¬ 
tration,  were  contradictory,  intricate, 

B  2  and 


(  4  ) 

and  inexplicable,  that  is  not  the  fault  of 
you,  my  Lord,  but  him  that  fent  them* 

Your  Lordfhip’s  conduct  then,  in  this 
refpecft,  is  furely  fo  extremely  juftifiable, 
that  malice  here  mu  ft  hold  her  tongue* 
Bcftdes,  the  firft  orders  you  receiv’d  were 
.delivered  in  French;  and  notwithftand- 

ing  it  is  reported  you  are  perfectly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  that  tongue,  yet  in  a 
point  of  fuch  importance,  where  the 
fate  of  thoufands  might  have  depended 
upon  it,  your  Lordfbip,  as  an  Englifti- 
man,  was,  by  no  means,  obliged  to  un¬ 


derhand  it.  —  My  Lord,  this  was  a  piece 
of  caution  and  of  conduct  that  I  muft  par¬ 
ticularly  congratulate  you  upon;  and  for 
the  love  that  I  bear  you,  however  par- 

i 

tial  it  may  appear,  I  hope  you  will  be 
equalled  in  it  by  few,  excelled  by  none. 

•  «.  'L 

ConduB  fhonld  over  courage  reign.’* 

And,  .  ”  ■ 

The 


is) 

H  The  common  man,  who  flays  for  pay*, 
f€  Andearn^his  paltry  great  a-day, 

‘ 6  With  ypu  were  on  a  level  ; 

u  Were  you  obliged  like  him  to  fight* 

**  Without  conjidering  wrong  from  righ t| 

“  My  L — , heigh,  — what  the  devil!  1 

are  the  words,  my  Lord,  I  remember, 
of  a  writer,  who,  after  the  battle  of 
Minden  (before  any  certain  knowledge 
of  your  Lordihip’s  conduct  could  be 
known;  at  the  time  when,  perhaps, 

*€  Plans  of  a  battle  were  referred  to,  which 
■c  could  give  no  juft  idea  of  it;  when 
?£  difpofitions  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry 
‘c  were  fuppofed,  which  never  exifted ; 
f c  when  orders  for  attacks,  and  purfuits, 
were  quoted,  which  never  were  deli- 
fC  vered,)  publifhed  a  poem,  called, 
THE  JUSTIFICATION ;  vindicat- 
ing  the  character  of  a  much  injured 

noble- 


C  6  ) 

nobleman  *  $  which,  though  it  did 
very  great  honour  to  the  author,  as  a 
poet,  yet  from  his  being  too  premature, 
inftead  of  ferving  your  Lordfhip  (as  he 
undoubtedly  intended)  in  feme  refpedts, 
by  mifrelating  fadts,  appears  now,  un¬ 
luckily,  to  have  done  your  Lordfhip 
much  injuftice.  •—  In  the  fame  manner, 
my  Lord,  I  have  known  many  phyfi- 
cians,  by  not  being  thoroughly  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  cafe  of  their  patients,  inftead 
of  curing,  kill  them, —  I  fhall  take  the 
liberty  of  inftancing  one  miftake  of  his, 
and  leave  your  Lordfhip  to  perufe  the  reji . 
His  words  are  thefe. 

u  Granby  ftared  danger  in  the  face, 

“  Ton  waited  for  a  fair-tide  $ 
cc  But  were  the  Prince  and  he  fo  mad, 

€C  To  beat  'em  e’er  you  fir’d,  egad, 

**  I  think  the  fault’s  on  their  fide.” 

Now 

*  See  a  veiy  excellent  poem,  publiftied  under  that  title,  by 
l.Burd,  in  the  Triple-Exchange,  Fleet-ftreet* 


(  7  ) 

Now  this  aflertion,  my  Lord,  is  abfo- 
lutely  falfe ;  for  tho?  indeed,  as  he  tells 
us  in  another  place,  <c  Granby  raged  the 
French  to  kill;”  yet,  it  is  certain,  that 
the  Marquis  did  not  fight  on  that  day* 
notwithftanding  he  was  rafh  enough  to 
wi(h  and  to  attempt  it ;  becaufe  it  is  well 
known,  that  your  Lordfhip  feeing  <c  the 
left  line  [which  he  commanded]  go  on 
fofaft”  that  “the  right  [commanded 
by  yourfelf  ]  could  not  keep  up  with 
them,”  was  fo  prude?it  as  to  prevent  it* 
by  fending  one  of  your  aid-de-camps  (I 
think  it  was  Capt.  LI—)  to  bid  them 
halt.  —  And  indeed,  as  a  farther  proof 
of  this  writer’s  miftake,  I  do  not  find, 
(to  do  the  Marquis  juftice)  that  he  pre¬ 
tends  himfelf,  to  have  fought  at  all  on 
that  day:  for  I  perceive  he  fays,  upon 
your  Lordfhip’s  trial,  that  <c  as  he  was 
marching  on  [towards  the  enemy]  there 

#  “  camp 


came  feveral  times  meflages  not  i& 
march  fo  faft.”  And  notwithftanding 
he  had  afterwards  received  Prince  Fer¬ 
dinand’s  orders,  by  Coloiiel  Fitzroy,  to 
march  the  line  which  he  commanded, 
I  find  your  Lordfhip  was  fo  careful  of 
him,  as  to  halt  him,  even  after  that .  My 
Lord,  I  am  happy  to  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  refcuing  you  from  that  eenfure, 
which  naturally  follows  from  this  au¬ 
thor’s  miftafce,  viz.  of  having  been  more 
careful  of  your  own  perfon  than  that  of 
the  Marquis’s. 

li.  There  is  a  time  to  kill”  I  afn  appre- 

f 

henfive  from  the  whole  tenure  of  your 
Lordlhip’s  conduB ,  from  the  tender  re¬ 
gard  you  have  (hewn  for  the  prefervation 
of  the  human  fpecies,  that  you  do  not 
agree  with  Royal  Soloman  in  this  point* 
To  agree,  there  ought  to  be  a  time  to 
kill  (and  which  the  word  to  muft  cer¬ 
tainly  imply)  would  be  to  rob  your  Lord- 


(  9  ) 

fhip  of  that  humanity  I  know,  and  hope 
to  prove,  you  are  poffeiied  of.  Your 
Lordfhip’s  compaffionate  and  amiable  be¬ 
haviour  (of  which  I  lliall  prefently  fpeak) 
has  convinced  the  world  how  much  your 
opinion,  in  this  point,  excells  the  cele¬ 
brated  author  of  the  proverbs  ;  and  1 
congratulate  your  Lord  (hip  on  this  vic¬ 
tory,  fo  valiantly  obtained  without  blood¬ 
shed.  But  if  there  ought  not  to  be  a 
time  to  kill ;  yet,  that  there  is  a  time  of 
killing*  is  beyond  a  doubt,  from  the 
many  murders  we  daily  hear  of,  both 
legal  and  illegal.  I  call  thole  legal,  my 
Lord,  which  are  committed  in  battle  ; 
becaufe  the  delinquents  (if  I  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  term)  in  thole  cafes,  are  not 
fubjedl  to  pun  Kliment :  indeed  are  fo  far 
from  incurring  the  penalties  of  that  law, 
which  fays,  <£  he  who  fheds  man’s  blood, 
by  man  (hall  his  blood  be  filed/’  that 
the  more  they  kill,  the  more  they  accu- 

C  mulate 


{  20  ) 

mulate  fame  and  honour.  Then  how 
great  muft  be  your  Lordfhip’s  praife, 
who  though  authorized  by  Law,  and 
your  profeffion,  to  kill,  polfefted  a  heart 
fo  fraught  with  compaffion,  that  it  would 
not  permit  your  endeavouring  to  take  away 
the  life,  even  of  an  enemy :  and  as  it 
would  have  proved  inevitably  the  fureft 
road  to  fame  and  honours  in  this  world, 
how  extremely  meritorious  was  that  vir¬ 
tue,  which  endowed  you  with  fortitude, 
fufficient  to  relift  fuch  high  temptations 
from  motives  only  of  humanity, 

cc  There  is  a  time  to  die  ”  This  is 
felf  evident :  we  fee  it  daily :  every 
church- bell  and  every  news  paper,  gives 
us  that  information.  But  then,  my 
Lord,  fhould  that  time  be  fought  after  ? 
Should  we  run  into  imminent  danger, 
when  it  can  be  avoided  ?  Should  we  dif* 
poffefs  nature  of  her  rights  ?  Surely  no. 

■ — How 


(  II  ) 

—How  happy  then  mud  your  Lordfhip 
be,  when  you  refted,  that  by  thinking 
as  a  man  of  Virtue  and  a  Chriftian,  you 
thereby  happily  efcaped  the  dreadful  fin 
of  fuicide  :  for  it  would  mod  certainly 
have  been  deemed  no  other,  if  you  had 
wilfully  run  headlong  to  battle,  and  by 
that  wilfulnefs,  loft  your  life.  And  ftill 
how  much  more  muft  it  enhance  your 
happinefs,  when  you  confider,  by  the 
ftep  you  was  fo prudent  to  take,  that  your 
Lordftiip  not  only  faved,  perhaps,  your 
own  life,  precious  beyond  price  !  but  the 
lives  alfo  of  many  a  brave  man,  who 
might  have  rafhly  followed  your  exam¬ 
ple,^ — My  Lord,  the  Romans,  you  know, 
decreed  a  civic  crown  to  him  who  faved 
the  life  of  a  citizen  in  battle.  Now 
how  much  more  is  due  to  your  Lord- 
jfhip,  who,  inftead  of  one>  faved  fo  many 
lives  out  of  battle,  by  humanely  pre¬ 
venting  their  lofing  them  in.  Cicero, 

C  '2  my 


(  12  ) 

my  Lord,  (to  whom  a  rnoft  auguft  a 
fembly  acknowledges  your  Lordfhip  a 
true  fucceffor)  had  the  honour  of  a  civic 
crown  decreed  to  him  upon  his  difcover- 
Lng  the  Cataline  confpiracy. — My  Lord, 
what  was  the  intention  of  the  French  at 
Minden,  but  a  confpiracy  amongft  them- 
felves  to  deftroy  the  allied  army  ?  Glory 
then  in  your  Lordflhip’s  good  fortune, 
who  had  it  in  your  power  to  fave  fo 
coniiderable  a  part  of  it  from  running 
into  the  fnares  laid  for  it  by  its  perfidi¬ 
ous  and  wily  enemy. — And  now  I  am 
obferving  how  many  lives  your  Lordfhip 
probably  faved  of  your  countrymen,  I 

f 

cannot  help  introducing  here  a  few 
more  verfes  from  the  author  quoted  be¬ 
fore. 

t  ■  '  e 

5Tis  faid  foon  after  famous  C  —  - — > 
u  Once  on  a  time  the  nation’s  hope, 

£C  Had  flown  from  P<— n  P— n’s,  Sirs, 

“  And 


(  U  ) 

u  And  told  at  Berwick  upon  Tweed, 

4‘  Hisowndear  {di^werethrefddindeed^ 
“  Were  routed  by  the  Clans ,  o/rj.” 

i 

,€C  A  matron  fage,  of  pur-blind  fight, 

“  Accofted  thus  the  peerlefs  knight, 

<€  He  av n pour  its  blejjings  on  you! 
u  For ,  oh  !  you  favd  my  darling  joy  ; 

Tour  jjamefake ,  &r,  ^  Jlrapping  boy\ 
cc  My  J on  and  heir ,  my  Johnny” 

<c  That,  faid  the  general,  kind)—** 

fc  <2r/  woman  in  thy  mind  ? 

cc  Qr 

woudft  excite  my  laughter  ? 

ic  TRUTH)  cry’d  the  matron’s  <2//  / fay, 
y  jFbr  when  your  Honour  ran  away 
<c  A/y  Johnny  jollowed  after.” 

f c  But  this,  my  Lord’s  on  you  no  flur ; 

5C  Both  armies  know  you  fcorn’d  to  ftir, 
tc  But,  like  a  hero,  ftaid  it ; 


Who 


I 
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Who  fays  you  did  not  all  you  cou’d— * 

You  fav’d  a  vaft  expence  of  blood. 
Nay,  Ferdinand  has  faid  it.” 

€C  There  is  a  time  of  war I  Hi  all  fay 
very  little  on  this  article  of  my  text.— 
That  there  is  fuch  a  time,  however,  is 
evident  :  almoft  the  whole  European 
world  is  involved  in  it :  and  your  Lord- 
fhip  muft  have  fome  faint  idea  of  it,  by 
what  you  not  only  heard  the  Britifh  infan¬ 
try  were  about  on  the  famous  firfl  of  Au- 
guft  ;  but  alfoby  the  fad  effects  you  faw 
of  it,  when  you  came  up  after  the  battle 
was  over^ — Whilft  I  am  extolling  yours, 
I  fhould  be  loft  to  all  humanity  myfelf, 
my  Lord,  if  I  did  not,  at  every  oppor¬ 
tunity,  congratulate  your  Lordlhip  on 
that  tender  and  amiable  difpofition  you 
poffefs.  To  this,  my  Lord,  is  happily  ow¬ 
ing  that  great  averfion  you  have  to 
war. — Befides,  if  cc  curfed  is  the  peace 

breaker,” 


A* 
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breaker,”  yet  “  blejfed  is  the  peace  ma¬ 
ker,  ”  and  though  I  fear  your  Lordftiip 
cannot  have  the  happinefs  of  perfuading 
Europe  to  a  peace,  and  thereby  glorioufly 
merit  the  blejjing ;  yet  has  your  Lordfhip 
a  pleafure  nearly  equal  to  it 3  that,  my 
Lord,  of  confoling  yourfelf  that  your  vir¬ 
tue  enabled  you  to  avoid  incurring  the 
curje  3  by  reftraining  you  from  mingling 
amongft  the  herd  of  peace  breakers , 
who  were  that  day  wickedly  dealing 
death  and  deftrudtion  amongft  each 
other *~*The  direful  effedts  of  war  / 

cc  There  is  a  time  of  peace  P  Yes,  my 
Lord, —  no,  my  Lord,  I  mean,  there  is 
not  a  time  of  peace  at  pnefent  3  —  but 
there  was  a  time  of  peace. — -Yes  my 
Lord,  [now  thefe  Words  come  in,  in  their 
proper  place]  yes,  my  Lord,  there  WAS 
a  time  of  pc  ace. —A  time !  when  you, 
my  Lord,  with  an  unimpeached  character 

of 
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of  bravery,  poffeffed  all  the  lucrative  em~ 
ploy  meats  that  the  raoft  avafitious  foul 
could  wifli  for,  A  time  !  when  thera 

i«  \ 

was  no  occafion  for  your  lordfhip?s  being 
forced  into  the  appearace  of  determining 
inhumanly  tb  embrue  your  hands  in  hu¬ 
man  blood  :  for  it  is  moll  certain  your 
Lordfhip  was  under  the  difagreable  necef- 
fity  of  making  your  employers,  when 
they  fent  you  abroad,  believe  you  would 
both  fight  and  kill,  if  occafion  required. 
This  hypocritical  proceeding,  my  Lord', 
mu  ft  certainly  have  been  of  great  hurt 
to  your  mind.— It  is  indeed  efieem’d  a 
bad  faculty  to  deceive  *  but  in  this  cafe  it 
was  finely  warrantable  :  then  what  a 
comfort  mixft  it  be  to  your  Lordlhip, 
when  you  confider  you  thereby  luckily 
prevented  fome  perfon  from  pofieffing 
your  poft,  who,  lulling  after  that  rdbl 
FAME,  might,  perhaps,  have  facrificed 
the  blood  of  thoufands  at  her  Jhrim , 

have 
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have  fet  her  altar  reeking  with  human 
gore,  to  obtain  her  favours, — Rejoice, 
my  Lord,  alfo  at  the  glorious  victory 
you  have  obtained  over  HONOUR  : 
fome  men,  as  ill  inclined  to  killing  as 
your  Lordfhip,  might  have  been  filly 
enough  to  have  regarded  that  phantom,  at 
the  expence,  even,  of  their  humanity. 
If  this  confideration  does  not  bring  per- 
fed:  happinefs  to  your  Lordfhip  $  then 
happinefs  is  not  to  be  obtained  on  this  fide 
the  grave.— My  Lord,  I  mentioned,  inthe 
article  preceding  this,  that  your  tender 
and  amiable  difpofition  inclined  you  more 
to  peace  than  war,  and  that  if  your 
Lordfhip  could  not  obtain  the  praife- 
worthy  name  of  a  peace-maker,  yet  you 
had  happily  avoided  that  of  a  peace- 
breaker  :  fhall  I  make  your  Lordfhip 
happy  by  recommending  an  office  to  you, 
which  will  infure  you  the  noble  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  former.— I  can  fcarce  fu- 

D  flain 
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ftain  the  tranfports  I  am  in  at  fuck  a 
lucky  thought.- — My  Lord,  you  know 
your  Lordfhip  is  unhappily  adjudged  un¬ 
fit  to  ferve  his  Majefty  in  any  military 
capacity  whatever  •,  but  this  has  not  in¬ 
capacitated  you  from  any  civil  employ¬ 
ment.*— No,  my  Lord,  happily  for  you 
it  has  not  done  that.- — Your  Lordfhip 
may  yet  have  the  glorious  opportunity  of 


* 

ferving  your  country  in  the  laudable 
office  of  a  peace-maker.— Make  interefl 
in  your  parifh,  my  Lord,  to  be  chofen 
perpetual  CONSTr\BL£. 


<c  There  is  a  time  to  keep''  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  an  inconteftable  fad,  that 
there  is  a  time  to  keep .  Happy  for  your 
Lordfhip,  when  you  had  taken  Time  by 
the  forelock,  and,  as  the  old  Englifh 
proverb  has  it,  made  hay  whilft  the 
Sf;  fun  fhone,”  that  you  had  the  oeco- 

i 

nomy  to  keep  what  you  made. — We  have 

accounts 
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accounts  in  hiftory  of  feveral  patriots  in 
great  employments,  who  inftead  of  keep¬ 
ing  what  they  got,  were  foolifh  enough 
to  fave  nothing  for  themfelves,  but  ex¬ 
pend  all  their  income  in  the  public  fer- 
vice— from  the  public  they  received  it, 
and  to  the  public  they  gave  it— (hallow 
lighted  mortals  !  did  they  not  know,  “no¬ 
thing  is  certain  under  the  fun,”  and  that 
he  who  is,  “  Olympus  high,”  in  place, 
may  be  undermined  and  tumbled  head¬ 
long  from  his  lofty  fummit,  by  the  craft 
and  (irength  of  faftion. — You,  my  Lord, 
well  knew  this  $  and  though  your  Lord- 
(hip  could  not  forefee,  that  your  fall 
would  be  owing  to  your  being  fmgularly 

virtuous,  yet  your  Lordfhip  prudently 
provided  againft  all  events. — My  Lord,  it 
is  the  faying  of  an  eminent  writer,  that 
the  Englifh  proverbs  contain,  amongft 
them,  every  moral  duty  of  life  ;  and  as  I 
know  you  pay  the  greateft  deference  to 

D  2  that 
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that  celebrated  writer,  I  make  no  doubt 
but  you  have  ftudied  every  proverb  by 
rote. — There  is  one,  my  Lord,  I  think, 
which  fays,  cc  get  money  my  fon  ; — ho- 
€C  neftiy  if  you  can  :  but,  however,  get 
€C  money.5' 

€C  There  is  a  time  to  cajl  away ”  Were 
I  to  talk,  my  Lord,  like  one  who  thinks 
with  the  multitude ,  were  I  to  fpeak  in 
the  language  of  the  unthinking  world; 
inftead  of  confolmg  your  Lordfhip,  I  fiiould 
enhance  your  diftrefs,  by  lamenting  the 
little  regard  you  had  to  your  reputation, 
in  cajling  it  away>  to  avoid  the  hazard 
of  a  glorious  death  :  I  fhould  fay,  my 
Lord,  that  a  certain  unfortunate  noble¬ 
man,  is  beyond  all  comparifon,  happier 
than  yourfelf ;  and  that  it  is  infinitely 
more  eligible  to  die  with  ignominy ,  than 
to  live  with  infamy .  But  /,  my  Lord, 
who  am  your  friend  ;  who  fee  with 

clearer 
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clearer  optics  than  thefe  diui-fighted 
people,  can  with  my  microfcopic  eye, 
trace  and  difcover  caufes  of  effe&s  not 
to  be  difcerned  by  the  blind  and  giddy 
multitude.  My  Lord,  you  fufiained  a 
more  dreadful  combat  than  the  cele¬ 
brated  fix  rafh  regiments  did  in  the  field. 
COURAGE,  and  a  foldier’s  HONOUR 
waged  war  within  your  breaft,  again® 
PRUDENCE,  TENDERNESS,  COM¬ 
PASSION,  HUMANITY,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  VIRTUES.  They  fought  with 
an  uncommon  intrepidity  for  fome  time, 
but  at  length  were  obliged  to  yield  to 
numbers. — It  was  during  this  conflid, 
my  Lord,  that  Colonel - — was  mark¬ 

ing  your  countenance  when  <c  he  obferved 
“  the  condition  you  was  in;  that  you* 
C€  was  alarmed  to  a  very  great  degree, 
cc  and  feemed  in  the  utmoft  confufion.” 
True,  my  Lord,  fo  you  was,  and  fo 
would  any  man,  in  your  Lordjhips  folia¬ 


tion  : 


tlon  :  but  the  colonel  fhould  have  philo- 
fophically  enquired  into  the  nature  and 
reafon  of  things,  and  not  have  rafhly 
judged  of  effects  before  he  had  traced 
their  caufes.  My  Lord,  it  is  true  your 
reputation  of  courage  is  cajl  away  $  but 
then  you  have  thereby  acquired  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  virtues,  which  no  one  ever 
thought  you  pojfeffed  of. — My  Lord,  I 
beg  your  Lordihip’s  recommendation  to 
the  Royal-Society  to  admit  me  a  mem¬ 
ber,  in  confideration  of  having  made 
the  above  difcovery. 

The  very  great  regard  I  have  for  your 
Lordlhip,  and  the  abhorrence  I  have  to 
thofe  who  were  inftrumental  in  your 
misfortune,  will  not  yet  let  me  quit  this 
fame  Colonel  — — .  I  obferve  he  fays 
upon  your  trial,  that  in  confequence  of 
his  remarking  the  condition  you  was  in 
(the  caufe  of  which,  I  flatter  myfelf,  1 

hav,£ 
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have  fully  fhewn  he  miftook)  <c  he  was 
“  obliged  to  intreat  Capt.  Lig—  to  repeat 
the  Piincc's  orders  to  you,  that  you 
cc  plight  not  pretend  not  to  underftand 
se  them.”  It  was  indeed  4C  bard  for  you 
€C  to  have  a  witnefs  come  again  ft  you  with 
*c  evidence  of  fuch  a  nature every  per- 
fon  muft  cc  imagine  what  you  mujl  feel 
<c  upon  fuch  an  occafion  5”  and;  therefore 
it  is  no  wonder  that  your  Lordfhip  deem¬ 
ed  him  an  improper  man  to  be  an  evi- 
“  dence.”  But  when  it  is  confidered 
that  that  Court,  u  whofe  honour  was  a 
“  ftronger  fecurity  to  you  than  their 
cc  oath,”  by  an  <c  uninfluenced  determina- 
€C  tion,”  deemed  you  unfit  for  any  mili¬ 
tary  employment,  what  a  great  confola- 
tion  muft  it  be  to  your  Lordfhip,  that 
you  are  thereby  releafed  from  that  obli¬ 
gation  you  would  otherwife  be  under,  as 

3 

a  foldier,  of  refenting  “  the  afperfions  he 
€t  threw  upon  your  character.  ”  And 

how 
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how  much  greater  correlation  muft  it  be 
to  your  Lordfhip,  that  if  you  fhould 
change  (which  Heaven  forbid)  your  pre- 
fent  fentiments  of  humanity,  and  fhould 
be  fo  unchriftian-like  as  to  be  able  to 
mufter  up  fo  much  refentment  as  to  cha- 
lenge  the  Colonel,  that  you  cannot  NOW 
be  liable  to  be  broke  for  any  fuch  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  military  laws. 

My  Lord,  it  muft  furely,  in  a  great 
meafure,  affuage  your  Lordfhip's  grief 
when  you  confider  that  “  if  there  are 
£C  contradidtions  in  the  evidence,  that 
<c  imputation  muft  fall  fomewhere’  and 
as  your  Lordfhip,  no  doubt,  is  certain 
of  the  varacity  of  your  own  witneffes 
(however  dubious  other  people  have  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  in  that  point) cc  letit  fall  when 
<c  it  ought  5  let  thofe  who  havefworn  falfely 
feel  it  in  their  breafts ;  let  them  remem- 

k*  <r 

“  her  they  have  fworn  wrong  5  let  them 
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[and  ihofe  too,  if  any*  who  led  them  to  if} 

“  feel  the  effeds  of  it 9  this  is  punifh- 
««  ment.  A  guilty  and  diflurbed  eon- 
*€  fcience  will  inflift  that  punifhment 
u  without  any  other  refort  5  LET 
“  IT  LIGHT  WHERE  IT  IS  DUES 
cc  let  them  examine  their  hearts*  whe~ 
u  ther  evidence  has  been  given  as  it 
u  ought  let  them*  if  they  can *  fpend 

their  lives  without  being  punifhed/3 

I  have  now,  my  Lord*  I  think*  tho¬ 
roughly  eafed  your  Lordfhip's  mind*  by 
fully  proving  that  you  fErffer  only  for  your 
exalted  virtue .  And  yet*  my  Lord,  be¬ 
fore  I  began*  I  communicated  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  a  friend,  and  he  was  fo  miftaken 
as  to  tell  me,  if  I  attempted  it*  I  fhould 
find  rpyfelf  in  a  labyrinth  as  difficult  to 
get  through*  as  your  Lordfhip  found  it 
was  to  pafs  through  the  little  wood  which 
flood  in  your  way  to  the  heath*  where 
you  was  cruelly  ordered  to  cijjiji  the  in- 

E  human 
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human  infantry,  who  were  dying  their 
fwords  in  the  blood  of  their  enemies  * 

But  as  the  ill-natured  part  of  the 
world  may  not  be  as  thoroughly  fatisfied 
as  I  am,  that  your  behaviour  proceeded 
from  your  virtue  ,  and,  indeed,  (to  con- 
fefs  the  truth)  in  order  to  fliew  my  ta¬ 
lents,  I  fhall,  for  the  remaining  part  of 
my  letter,  write  to  you,  as  from  one 
\yho  looks  upon  you  in  the  light  of  a 
criminal,  and  even  then  convince  your 
Lordfhip  what  confolation  remains  for 
you,  though  in  the  midft  of  fuch  fup- 
pofed  guilt.—Now  to  my  talk. 

My  Lord,  I  fhall  not  attempt  to  fay, 
that  to  be  deprived,  with  dij grace ,  of 
the  high  honours  you  poffeffed,  to  lofe 
thofe  highly  lucrative  employments,  is 
pot  very  fevere,  and  hard  to  be  born* 


To 
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To  have  appealed  to  the  public  to  fuf- 
pend  their  judgments  till  you  could  ob- 
tain  a  t— 1.— To  have  unluckily  extort¬ 
ed  one,  and  to  have  made  that ,  by  fuch 
a  t~l,  inconteftable,  which  before 
might,  by  partial  friends,  and  perfons 
Unacquainted  with  particulars,  and  by 
the  good-natured  part  of  the  world,  be 
thought  doubtful,  and  reprefented  by  va¬ 
rious  gloffes  in  various  lights.— To  have 
been  found  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to 
your  charge,  by  that  veryC—  M— -  you 
jftirred  Heaven  and  Earth  to  obtain.— 
To  be  branded  by  it  with  guilt,  and  ren¬ 
dered  incapable  of  ferving  any  more  in 
a  military  capacity,  is,  I  own,  very  un¬ 
fortunate,  and  fuch  a  difgrace,  as  many 
men  of  lefs  underftanding,  blinded  by  def- 
pair  and  foolifih  honour,  would  not  fur- 
vive.  But  then,  my  Lord,  let  your  friend 
remind  your  Lordfhip  of  the  many  pieces 

E  2  of 


of  good  fortune  you  have  experienced, 
and  what  caufes  for  happinefs  ftill  remain. 

And  firft,  was  it  not  a  happy  circum- 
fiance  that  you  were  not  liable  to  be 
tried  by  a  Court-Martial  in  Germany  | 
for  whatever  different  opinions  there 
may  have  been  of  your  Lordfhip’s  con- 
duft  here,  yet  it  is  faid  by  the  beft  ac¬ 
counts,  there  was  only  ONE  there,  and 
that  not  in  your  Lordfhip’s  favour,  and 
where,  perhaps,  the  weight  of  the  great 

P —  F - d’s  own  evidence  might  have 

been  very  confiderable. 

It  muft  alfo  be  thought  another  very 
lucky  circuinftance,  that  difobedience  of 
orders  was  the  only  crime  you  were 
tried  for  :  fince  by  fome  evidence  at  your 
Lordfhip’s  t — 1  it  appears,  that  had  you 
been  accufed  of  another  crime,  it  is  pof- 
fible  it  might  have  gone  hard  againflyou. 

— Another 
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—Another  fortunate  thing  I  muft  re¬ 
mind  you  of  (and  for  which  I  hope  you 
returned  daily  thanks  to  Heaven  before 
your  t — l)  that  if  the  C- —  M—  had 
condemned  you  to  a  feverer  punifhment, 
and  made  your  offence  capital ,  it  is  faid, 
that  it  yet  remained  a  matter  of  contro- 
verfy  how  far  you,  as  no  longer  in  the 
fervice,  or  a  military  man,  were  eligible 
to  any  other  punifhment  than  that  which 
is  in  Aided  on  you*  To  this,  perhaps, 
may  be  owing  that  lenitive  fentence  which 
the  C —  paffed  upon  your  Lordfhip  $  and 
as  the  crime  you  was  found  guilty  of  is 
one  of  the  greateft  offences  a  military 
man  can  be  found  guilty  of  (for  it  im¬ 
plies,  at  leaft,  mutiny ,  if  not  want  of 
fpirit)  how  much  is  your  Lordfhip 
beholden  both  to  the  lenity  of  the 
C— ,  and  that  quibble  in  the  L— »,  which 
rendered  the  execution  of  a  feverer  fen¬ 
tence  doubtful  ? 


I  muft. 
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I  muft,  in  the  next  place,  obferve  to 
your  Lordfhip  how  fortunate  you  have 
been,  that,  during  the  time  of  your  be¬ 
ing  tried  as  a  criminal,  your  better  half 
was  received  with  high  marks  of  friend- 
fhip  and  pr~nc— ly  favour ;  and  that* 
however  ill  you  Hood  at  St.  J — s’s,  your 
fecond  felf  was  largely  carefled  at-—-— ter 
Fields. 

.......  % 

You  have  alfo,  my  Lord,  to  comfort 
you,  the  common  proverb  in  every  one’s 
mouth,  and  confequently  allowed  true 
by  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  u  a 
living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion,’9 
which  really  feems  to  have  been  too  little 
confidered  by  the  reft  of  your  country-*- 
men  on  all  occafions  ;  but  more  efpeci- 
ally  by  the  brave  regiments  of  Englifli 
infantry  at  Minden,  of  whom  fo  many 

\  i 

fell  on  that  glorious  day :  A  day  ever 

memorable 
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•  memorable  in  the  Britifh  annals !  A  day 

■  T 

never  to  be  forgotten  in  thofe  of  her 

enemies  !  ~ 

>  ® 

You  mull  have  great  happinefs  alfo, 
when  you  refled,  if  your  K—  and  Coun¬ 
try  have  abandoned  you  to  infamy,  that 
yet  there  muji  remain  an  affylum  for 
your  Lord  (hip  amongft  your  k— nd«* 
— d.  The  Harmony  you  have  always 
eftablifhed  in  your  own  F-m-Iy ;  that 
Brotherly  love  and  remarkable  aflfedion 
which  fo  knits  and  unites,  cements  and 
ftrengthens,  the  intereft  and  connedion 
pf  families,  has  ftione  fo  eonfpicuous  in 
your  Lordfhip,  as  muft  inevitably  fecure 
you  fuch  a  happy  retreat.  BleiTed  be 
the  peace- maker,  and  Hefted  be  he  who 
is  confcious  of  having  always  preferred 
unity  and  harmony  to  difcord  and  felf- 
intereft ;  and family -friendjhipj.0  difagree** 
ments,  and  fijhing  in  troubled  waters. 

Your 
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Your  Lordfhip  (hould  alfo  rejoice  in 
the  heart-felt  fatisfa&ion  of  having  made 
fiich  a  number  of  friends  in  your  profpe- 
rity,  by  extending  that  mercy  ^  that gentle- 
nefsy  that  good  nature ,  which  conftitutes 
fo  diftinguilhing  a  part  of  your  charac- 

i 

ter, —How  much  mu  ft  the  commander 
of  the  R-chf-rt-expedition,  whom  you 
treated  with  fuch  tender  companion, 
grieve  at  your  misfortune .  How  did  you 
extenuate  his  [no]  fault!  How  vindicate 
his  condudt!  How  juftify  him  in  ail 
companies !  How  prefer  a  regard  to  ju¬ 
stice  to  any  hopes  of  jminifterial  favour, 
or  the  railing  yourfelf  on  the  ruin  of  one 
whofe  only  crime  was  having  done  too 
much  !  viz.  ever  giving  any  orders  to  land 
at  all,  after  having  thoroughly  alarmed 
the  enemy,  by  being  obliged  to  lay  fo  long 
on  the  coaft  m  fight  of  them ,  whiift  the 
feamen  were  foundings  and  who  thereby 


more 
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more  ftridtly  incurred  the  cenfure  of  rajh~ 
nefs9  than  want  of  fpirit.  Fie  in  juilice 
muft  now  ftand  up  your  Champion ;  he 
muji  defend  you:  gratitude  calls  on  him 

to  return  the  good  offices  he  received  from 
you.  —  How  little  do  we  know  what 
may  happen !  How  little  do  we  know 
whom  we  may  {land  in  need  of !  and 
how  wife  and  prudent  was  it.  in  your 
Lordffiip,  to  make  friends  in  the  funfliine 
of  your  profperity  !  Friends,  my  Lord, 
who  may  now  return  you  more  than  equal 
favours :  fo  true  is  the  Scripture-faying, 
that  “  with  the  meafure  you  mete  with¬ 
al,  it  fhall  be  meafured  to  you/9  And  had 
your  Lordffiip  fat  Pr-fid-nt,  inftead  of 
that  illuftrious  perfon  who  did,  at  the 
C—  M—  on  his  condudl,  I  doubt  not 
but  by  your  abilities  and  addrefs,  your 
tendernejs  and  humanity ,  fo  meritorious 
and  confpicuous  when  employed  to  fave 
the  innocent,  that  you  would  have  ren- 

F  dered 
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d’ered  him  foil  mere  indebted  to  you ;  fo 
much  !  (if  in  your  power)  as  perhaps  he 

would  never  have  been  able  to  repay . 

Another  confol-ation  to  your  Lordfhip, 
amidji  all  your  guilty  is,  your  being  pof- 
feffed  of  fo  plentiful  a  fortune ;  and  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  country  where  money,  fullers- 
earth  like,  takes  out  all  drains.  '  Infome 
countries,  a  perfon  difgraced  by  any  fe- 
vere  judicial  cenfure,  could  fcarcely  live, 
though  his  circumftances  were  ever  fo 
opulent :  but  here  (and  fortunate  it  is)  if 
a  perfon  has  the  one  thing  necejfary^  he 

need  never  fear  refpedt,  company,  fiat- 

% 

tery,  and  all  appearance  of  friendfhip. 
One  trifling  thing  indeed  may  be  want¬ 
ing,  which  indeed  to  content  is  more  effen- 
tial  than  the  applaufe  of  admiring  worlds, 
and  that  is,  SELF- APPROBATION.  ■ 


/ 


I  mu  ft 
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I  muft  alfo  remind  your  Lordfhip, 
how  happy  you  may  be,  and  how  many 
misfortunes  overbalance,  by  reflecting  on 
your  known  juftice  in  the  diftribution  of 
preferments  when  in  power.  How  much 
merits  and  fenicrity  of  fervice ,  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  way,  was  fore  to  be  rewarded  by  you: 

•*  s 

and  how  much  you  verified  this  noble 
character,  in  that  remarkable  inftance  of 
exalting  fo  high,  in  a  neighbouring  king¬ 
dom,  that  BEAUTIFUL  WARRIOR,, 
fo.  dijiinguijhed  for  his  many  gallant  ar¬ 
ch  ievements,  and  his  long  patient  fer- 
vices. 

The  next,  and  perhaps  not  one  of  the 
leaft  matters,  which  your  Lordfhip  ought 
to  condole  yourfelf  with,  by  thinking  on 
it  with  the  higheft  gratitude  to  providence, 
is  your  former  piece  of  good  fortune; 
when,  in  the  fame  neighbouring  king¬ 
dom,  on  augmenting  the  fabaltern’s  pay 

F  2  two 
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two  pence  per  day,  and  the  poor  foldiers 
a  penny,  y-— r  L— d— p  was  pleafed  to 
charge  each  fubaltern  with  fees,  as 
S-cr-t— y,  above  ten  (hillings,  and  every 
poor  foldier  ten  pence,  although  there 
was  a  direSt  v-te  of  the  H--fe  of  C-m- 
m-ns  of  Ir-l-nd  to  the  contrary ;  your 
L— d— p  was  indeed  obliged ,  upon  a  com¬ 
plaint  being  made  here,  to  refund  it:  but 
how  lucky  was  it  for  you,  that  you  was 
brought  to  no  trial  for  this  in  a  civil  way; 
becaufe,  if  juftice  had  been  impartially 
executed,  your  L— d— p,  perhaps,  had 
been  deemed  unfit  for  any  civil,  as  well 
as  military,  employment.  A  fubaltern 
officer  would  be  broke,  were  he  known, 
to  take  a  fingle  penny ,  if  he  had  no  right, , 
from  any  foldier  whatever,  notwithftand- 
ing  any  excufe  he  might  plead  of  poverty 
or  any  other  emergent  want. 

My 
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My  Lord,  you  have,  at  laft,  fatally 
experienced,  that  “  neither  high  birth, 
“  nor  great  employments,  could  fhelter 
€C  you  from  offences/’  and  that  you  have 
been  “  fubjedt  to  a  cenfure,  much  worfe 
“  than  death  to  a  man  who  has  any  fenfe  of 
€€  honour ;  ”  yet,  my  Lord,  happy  was  it 
for  you,  fuch  confiderations  fkreened 
you,  perhaps,  at  that  time.  —  It  is  the 
opinion  of  many  foolijh  people,  that  emi¬ 
nence  of  birth  and  ftation,  ihould  rather 
aggravate,  than  alleviate,  a  delinquent’s 
guilt ;  then  how  fevere  a  fentence  mufl 
have  been  paffed  on  a  perfon,  who  was 
S-cr-t-y  to  a  father  in  the  high  exalted 
Ration  of  a  Vi-r-y,  had  then  a  regiment 
of  horfe,  and  poffeffed  of  a  large  and 
ample  fortune.  —  Refunding  money  un- 
juftly  come  at ,  is  never  looked  on  as  a  diffi¬ 
dent  fatisfadtion  of  the  laws ,  few  male¬ 
factors,  if  that  were  the  cafe,  would  fuf- 
fer  {on  Felony:  Confole  yourfelf  then, 

nay 
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my  Lord*  that  what  would  have  undone 
another  man,  was*  by  your  good  fortune, 
jkill  and  addrefs,  fo  happily  overlooked  in 
your  L— d--p. 


Now,  my  Lord,  having  painfully  gone 
through  my  talk,  in  which  I  have  fup- 
pofed  you  a  delinquent  $  and  having,  I 
hope,  fully  convinced  your  Lordfhip, 
and  the  world,  that  notwithftandingjfo# 
fuppohtion,  you  have  foundation  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  greatefl  confolation  $  and 
that  you  have  no  occafion  to  fay  with 
Othello,  O  now  for  ever  !  farewell  the 
“  tranquil  mind,  farewell  content  f ’  but 
rather  to  cry  out  with  Oroonoko,  cc  I  am 
£C  unfortunate,  but  not  afhamed  of  being 
£C  fo — l  £hall  now  affurae  again  my  for¬ 
mer  felf,  (one  who  thinks  highly  of  your 
unparalelled  virtues)  and  point  out  to  your 
Lord  Crip,  a  retreat,  where  you  will 
meet  with  a  reception  from  a  grateful 
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people  |  a  people  who  will  affwage  your 
griefs,  promote  your  happinefs,  and  ex¬ 
ert  their  fkill,  in  every  method  that  may 
tend,  to  make  your  prefent  cruel  fortune 
be  buried,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  oblivion. 

I  fhould  not  prefume  to  recommend 
an  afylum  to  your  Lordfhip,  if  I  had 
not  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  nicenefs  of 
your  honour  will  not  fuffer  you  to  continue 
among  ft  a  fet  of  people,  where  your 
Lordfhip  unhappily  ftands  a  monumental 
inftance,  that  virtue,  confummate  virtue  ! 
inflead  of  meeting  reward,  is  perfecuted 
as  a  molt  atrocious  crime. 

The  happy  retreat  I  would  point  out 
to  your  Lordfhip,  is  the  kingdom  of 
I— 1— d.  There,  my  Lord,  in  the  uni- 

verfity  of  D— bl — ri,  you  received  your 
education  5  an  honour  they  muft  ever 
boafl  of,  as  they  had  thereby  a  part,  in 

forming 
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forming  the  hero,  though  the  nation 
cannot  exult  in  giving  you  birth  ;  that 
they  rnuft  always  regret  ;  There  my 
Lord  you’  have  remarkably  diftinguifhed 
yourfelf,  by  your  jirong  attachment  to 
all  her  fons ;  by  your  bearing  your  fa¬ 
culties  fo  meekly  j  by  your  gentlenefs, 
humility,  and  condefcenfion  when  in 
power ;  by  that  eafy  fway  you  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  V — ce — y,  when  your 
council  had  fo  great  weight  and  in¬ 
fluence  1  by  your  preferring  there  on  all 
occafions,  the  natives  of  that  kingdom  ; 
by  the  harmony  and  union  you  eftablilhed 
amongft  the  Piotefiants ,  a  point  fo 
effen daily  neceffary,  as  they  have  fuch 
a  number  of  Roman- Catholics  fur- 

4 

rounding  them  on  all  fides :  thefe,  and 
a  thoufand  other  teftimonies  of  your 
loyalty,  virtue,  and  humanity,  mu  ft 
make  your  memory  adored  in  that 
grateful  country.  There  you  are  fore 

of 
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of  a  retreat,  a  certain  aflylum,  where  vou 
may  reft  from  your  cares,  fecure  of  the 
hearts  of  the  inhabitants :  and,  from  the 
numberlefs  fervices  conferred  on  diem, 
may  depend  on  eafe,  with  dignity.  And 
how  muft  it  enhance  your  Lordlhips 
happinefs  when  you  refledt  that  you  are 
beloved  by  a  people  fo  innately  brave 
that  it  was  a  common  faying  of  the  great 
Prince  Eugene,  whofe  knowledge  and 
experience  was  never  contefted,  that 
€C  to  know  a  man  was  born  in  Ir— 1— nd 
<c  was  fufficient  for  him  to  be  allured  of 
€<  his  fpirit.”  A  people  my  Lord  whofe 
loyalty  is  fuch,  that  the  firft  man  there, 
and  from  him  to  the  loweft,  would  be 
proud  to  carry  a  mufquet  to  defend  the 
dear  King  they  adore  ;  and  who  fo  late¬ 
ly  (hewed  their  zeal  and  affedtion,  and 
that  fpirit  for  which  they  are  fo  remark* 
able,  when  (through  miftake  or  mif- 
manaeement  fomewliere)  they  were  not 

O  fup  plied 
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fupplied  with  amunition,  though  an  in* 
vaiion  had  been  threatened  fometime 
before  :  yet  did  they  with  ftones  brave** 
Jy  defend  themfelves  againft  the  regular 
troops  of  France,  and  oblige  them  to 
retire  with  confuiion.  There  my  Lord 
you  are  fare  of  a  welcome  j  there  you 
are  certain  of  the  beft  reception  that 
poor  country  can  afford  5  there  the  chil¬ 
dren  whom  you  reconciled  to  their  pa¬ 
rents,  and  the  parents  to  their  children* 
will  rejoice  to  fee  you  :  how  will  the 
nation  teftify  their  gratitude  !  and  how 
exquiiite  muft  be  your  fatisfadtion  to 
retire  to  a  place  where  you  will  fo  fplen- 
didly  and  happily  enjoy  the  fruit  of  all 
your  labours . 

I  doubt  not  but  your  Lordfhip 
finds  C£I  fee!  a  generous  indignation  in 
your  behalf ,  ”  in  thus  defending  your 
Lordfhip’s  character,  when  the  ungene¬ 


rous 
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rous  world  had  given  it  up  for  loft 
but  I  am  in  the  wrong  “  to  fpeak  of  my 
gc  own  a&ions  or  my  own  merit  ”  in  re- 
fpeft  to  giving  confolation  to  the  afflifted  > 
becaufe  it  is  then  the  duty  of  every  good 
man  to  condole  the  unhappy  :  but  what 
makes  it,  on  this  occafions  abfolutely 
unneceflary,  is  ”  that  your  Lordfhip’s 
good  fenfe  mujl  fee  the  extent  of  the 
obligation  without  my  telling  of  it. 

I  fhall  now  take  my  leave  of  your 
Lordfhip;  but  not  without  obferving* 
though  you  are  at  preient  overjhadowed 
with  public  calumny ,  that  you  may,  per¬ 
haps,  come  forth  again,  like  the  fun 
from  behind  a  cloud,  with  undiminijhed 
lujlre ;  and  that,  in  fuch  cafe,  when  your 
Lordfhip  is  replaced  in  all  your  honours, 
I  doubt  not  but  your  gratitude  will  fo 
far  provide  for  me  [for  I  have-  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  any  honeft  lucrative  employments 

even 
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even  though  it  were  a  fine  cure ]  as  to 
convince  the  world  that  there  is  nothing 
you  efteem  beyond  him  who  flood  up  in 
fo  “  unfafhionable  a  caufe  ”  and  who  by 
endeavouring  to  alleviate  your  grief,  ap¬ 
proved  himfelf  a  true  friend  to  your 
Lordfhip  in  your  adverfity. 

I  am* 

■  -  .  “  '  '  3  y  1  .  L  t  :  , 

.  My  Lord*  , 

Ydur  Lordlhips* 

f  ■’  .T'. 
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